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REVIEWS 



THE MAKING OF POETRY 1 

Walter Pater expressed the notion that the efforts to define beauty in 
the abstract had been of very little service to the average reader in giving 
him greater ability in discriminating what is really excellent in art or 
poetry, or in making him enjoy more keenly what has already been pro- 
duced in them. His own solution of the problem of criticism in the fine 
arts was to take concrete examples and by personal experience to dis- 
criminate clearly one's own impressions and to point out just wherein lay 
the powers and forces which produced the pleasurable sensations in one's 
experience. Mr. Arthur Fairchild, of the University of Missouri, has 
preferred to give us a critical study of poetry, not attempting to make a 
definition, which he admits is impossible, nor to theorize on the origin of 
the poetic sense in us, but rather to analyze the processes in the making 
of poetry and to establish its nature and value as a force in life. 

The reason that poetry is indefinable, Mr. Fairchild says, is that the 
two types of definition, the analytic and the poetic, the one made by the 
critic and the other by the poets themselves, are mutually exclusive and 
cannot be easily combined in any satisfactory form. Poetry begins and 
ends in feeling, and feeling cannot be accurately defined. What can be 
more or less profitably discussed, he thinks, are such questions as, what is 
the material out of which poetry is really made? what are the chief 
processes or kinds of activity involved in the making of it ? what, from 
this point of view, is the real nature of poetry ? and what is the need and 
value of poetry in our everyday life ? 

The material out of which poetry is made is the mental images pro- 
voked by language, usually by versified, rhythmical, or musical language. 
These images are first clearly sensed by the poet, and then so ordered and 
rendered into fitting form as to produce the same feeling in the mind of 
the reader. The main difference between the different types of poetry 
and between poetry and other types of writing is not in the lack or pro- 
fusion of mental images, but in the character of the images and in the 
manner of their arrangement. 

The process by which the poet identifies himself with all the objects 
with which he comes into contact or which come within the range of 

1 The Making of Poetry, A Critical Study of Its Nature and Value, By Arthur 
H. R. Fairchiij), Ph.D. New York: Putnam, 1012. 
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his experience, Mr. Fairchild calls personalizing. Every human being 
carries on this process to some degree, but it is the poet who makes the 
most distinctive use of this activity. The poet identifies himself with all 
things. Keats and Coleridge and Wordsworth and, above all, Shakespeare 
are typical poets who illustrate the experiencing nature, the personalizing 
ability, the projecting of themselves into all they see or feel in life. 
Moreover the poet has no practical or utilitarian end to serve in selecting 
his material, but rather handles everything for its picturesque or emo- 
tional or intellectual value. The cornfields to him are not a crop, but 
schemes of decoration for the landscape, "golden shields, bright trophies 
of the sun." And upon the kind or character of the images thus con- 
ceived the character of the poetry depends. Thus one may make a 
relative scale of objects in ascending order of values as to their poetic 
quality. These are set down, somewhat arbitrarily perhaps, as stone, 
earth, fire, water, plant, animal, bird, man. And further, as the objects 
are more or less separated from utilitarian or practical purposes they are 
the more suitable as material tor poetic images. The most evident form 
of this personalizing activity is found in the figure of speech known as 
personification, but it is found in all figurative language. For what is 
figurative language but the result of the poet's identifying his own per- 
sonality with the object he describes ? The pathetic fallacy is but one of 
the forms of this personalizing activity, which goes on constantly in the 
poet's process of composition. 

The arrangement or massing of the images is the next step in the 
making of poetry. Selection and proper presentation are the poet's 
chief functions in the process of composition. The force of the imagery 
in a single line depends upon the convergence of all the images that go 
before, and partially also upon the impression of the lines that follow. 
There is nothing fortuitous in the grouping of the poet's images, nor is 
it primarily under the control of the will of the poet; the nature and 
sequence of the imagery falls under definite laws, such as contiguity, 
similarity (including contrast), and the touchstone of all, universal truth. 
But no matter how complete the analysis of the process may be, there is 
no specific rule by which poetry can be composed. The poet must follow, 
not drive, his inspiration. 

The third and last step in the making of poetry is the molding of the 
poetic images into verse forms. This is an external element, for it has to 
do directly with language; and yet Mr. Fairchild holds that versifying 
is an essential process in the making of poetry. He does not take up the 
discussion of verse technique, but rather the effect of the process of ver- 
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sifying. He argues that in so far as the external form is concerned there 
must be verse rhythm, but he recognizes also prose-poetry as a legitimate 
form, inasmuch as the rhythm of verse and the rhythm of prose are at 
bottom the same, the only difference being in the more or less insistent 
regularity of the one as opposed to the other. He argues that any 
imaginative composition which can be distinctly classed as poetry must 
have its rhythm measured or standardized, and its emotion heightened 
and intensified by the formal devices of meter and the usual technical 
devices of verse. On the other hand, as may be readily proved by any 
piece of doggerel verse, mere verse form can never make poetry what it 
is. Nor can the scientific application of the laws of verse ever make 
poetry. The art of verse is lawless, for each new poet makes his own 
laws and molds his material to new purposes. 

But the process of versifying is an organic process in the making of 
poetry, because it helps to unify the new and original combinations of 
images which it is the business of the poet to create. Not only regularity 
of rhythm or definiteness of metrical form, but certain adjuncts or 
embellishments, like rime, melody, harmony, and even alliteration, may 
be included as contributing forces in this tendency toward unifying the 
images as they come from the creative imagination of the poet. Versi- 
fying, then, in all its technical elements finds its most satisfactory 
explanation as an organic process in the making of poetry, not necessarily 
in its external form, but in terms of its inner effects. 

As to the true nature of poetry, Mr. Fairchild insists that it gives to 
the individual the best possible means of self-realization, a concrete form 
for the crystallizing of his personality. Poetry holds forth the mirror to 
man's own nature and shadows forth the multiform ideals of his higher 
aspirations. "Art is the means, the only effective means found by men, 
through which they may attain, in imagination at least, what they fail 
from day to day to achieve in action. Of the arts, poetry is the chief. 
Poetry, then, is the most effective means that society has yet found of 

enabling it to come into temporary realization of its ideals 

"Poetry," continues Mr. Fairchild in summary, "as a form of pleasurable 
and unified self-realization, must represent either something new that is 
valued, or, if not something new, something known and wished for, but 
not consistently attained in feeling, thought, or action." 

In the chapter on the need and value of poetry, the author contends 
that poetry is a biological necessity, that is, a necessity in life. For it is 
a law of man's life that he must continually realize himself, must con- 
tinually strive to reach those ends and ideals which he is all the while 
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forming; and poetry is the best means yet discovered by which these 
yearnings toward the ideal are satisfied. At best life is but a series of 
failures — failures to reach our ideals; but poetry is constantly helping us 
to realize these ideals, at least in imagination. One might infer the 
biological necessity of poetry from the fact that it has always been the 
first of the fine arts to find expression in primitive stages of man's history, 
and in all stages of man's development we find poetry in one form or 
another as a natural outgrowth of his life. 

The value of poetry, then, is not external, but is always contained in 
and measured by the experience to which poetry itself gives rise. The 
moral value of poetry is not to be overlooked, though that poetry in 
which the moral element is too prominent fails to achieve that deeper 
unconscious moral effect which the more artistic poetry produces. Not 
only is poetry a moral force and an intellectual and emotional discipline, 
but also a practical aid in the everyday interpretation of life into action. 
As science reveals primarily the laws of nature, so poetry reveals pri- 
marily the laws of personality. Finally, the highest of all the values 
gained from poetry is the powerful contribution which it makes toward 
fixing in us that consciousness of the continuity and unity of life which is 
the highest expression of the divine in man's nature. 

In a final chapter, Mr. Fairchild differentiates the forms of poetry in 
ascending order under the rubrics, primitive poetry, children's poetry, 
sensuous poetry, and poetry of law and principle. His book is logical, 
convincing, elucidating, and satisfying. He has not only read widely, 
studied carefully, and felt deeply the poetry of the world, but he knows 
the laws of good expository writing in prose and exemplifies them con- 
stantly in his own work. He realizes fully the value of logical sequence, 
repetition, and summary, and thus proves his right to the title of teacher. 
His book will appeal primarily to those who already possess a love for 
poetry, but it is one also that will arouse in those indifferent to poetry a 
desire to learn more about it and to read it more seriously. The teacher 
of literature will find many a sound principle clearly expressed and many 
a suggestive illustration for actual classroom work. 

L. W. Payne, Jr. 
University of Texas 



